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The Man Whom the World Sold: 


Kurt Cobain, Rock’s Progressive 
Aesthetic, and the Challenges of 
Authenticity 


Mark Mazullo 


Punk thus represents a deliberately scrawled addendum to the “text” of glam rock— 
an addendum designed to puncture glam rock’s extravagantly ornate style. 


—Dick Hebdige, Subculture: the meaning of style (1979) 


Dick Hebdige’s analysis of the unexpected relationship between punk 
(e.g., the Sex Pistols) and glam rock (e.g., David Bowie), which appears 
in his landmark study of British youth subcultures, gives us a perspective 
from which we can begin to investigate the case of Nirvana.! The most 
high-profile exemplar of Seattle’s “grunge” movement (a punk- inspired 
youth subculture with particular emphasis on music), Nirvana skyrock- 
eted to fame in 1991 with the major-label release of Nevermind, an al- 
bum that shook up the music industry with its rare ability to cross over 
into several media formats: MTV, top-forty radio, college radio, and 
album-oriented rock (AOR) radio.2 The music of Nevermind (and here 
one must acknowledge the contributions of its producer and mixer, 
Butch Vig and Andy Wallace) was able to find its place in disparate 
popular-music streams because it dipped judiciously, and perhaps eclecti- 
cally, from rock’s historical reservoir of sounds, styles, and techniques.> 
Similarly, Hebdige had found in punk of the mid- to late 1970s evidence 
of an “ ‘unnatural’ synthesis,” an “unlikely alliance of diverse and super- 
ficially incompatible musical traditions” emanating from British and 
American youth subcultures throughout the 1960s and 1970s (London 
pub rock, South End R & B, northern soul, reggae, American proto- 
punk).* Both punk and its progeny, including grunge, can therefore be 
understood in terms of a propensity to tap into rock’s accumulating styl- 
istic resources and create seemingly impossible unions shot through with 
sociocultural and music-stylistic ambiguities.° 


713 
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These ambiguities were exhibited by Nirvana on MTV’s “Un- 
plugged” program in late 1993 (after the release of their second major- 
label album, In Utero). Amidst a postmodern mélange of music stands, 
candelabra, salon-style draperies, and psychedelic flowers painted on the 
floor—a nouveau-corporate scenario designed to shorten the perceived 
gap between popular culture and high art—sat Kurt Cobain, the fa- 
mously irritable grunge idol. The scenario was unequivocally peculiar: 
America’s most plugged-in band turning off the juice, offering kinder, 
gentler renditions of their hot-blooded songs. In a preconcert interview, 
Cobain touched upon the aptness of Nirvana’s appearance on the pro- 
gram by discussing, of all things, aesthetics: “I really want to change our 
style of music. I want to do something different . . . really different. And 
I want to have enough guts to do that. If it alienates people, that’s too 
bad... . The Beatles went from ‘I Wanna Hold Your Hand’ to Sgt. Pep- 
per’s. That was a massive progression. And I just want to experiment.” 
Thus, if only for an hour on “Unplugged,” Nirvana’s image was trans- 
formed. Musical reinforcements—in the form of an additional guitar 
and a cello—were called upon in the absence of electricity and a mixing 
board.” And, perhaps most curiously, a cover of David Bowie’s 1971 song 
“The Man Who Sold the World” was included on the set roster.® 

With this attempt to transform himself from a grunge guitar-basher 
into a sincere acoustic songwriter, Cobain revealed his deep-seated 
hunger to be included in the roster of great rock artists (that is, musi- 
cians, not mere celebrities). An appearance on “Unplugged” served this 
legitimizing function by placing Cobain’s name (via Nirvana) on the list 
of respected recording artists who had already appeared on the popular 
program—which included such veteran acts as R.E.M., Elvis Costello, 
Neil Young, Bruce Springsteen, Paul McCartney, Paul Simon, and Elton 
John, as well as Nirvana’s rival contemporaries, Pearl Jam. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the rock critic David Fricke, the “Unplugged” appearance 
constituted “a major statement of aesthetics and purpose” for Cobain, 
one into which he poured “a great deal of thought, effort and feeling.” 
Reporting on Cobain’s “sense of imprisonment” both with Nirvana’s for- 
mat (“the bullroaring power trio”) and the songs that resulted from that 
format, Fricke reported that “Unplugged was a chance to make music of 
nuance and cut his songwriting right to the ivory-white bone—a chance 
to be heard, not just applauded.”? Interestingly, while Cobain quietly 
avoided acknowledging applause after his own songs—itself rather sub- 
dued behavior from a man who would often sneer at and openly ridicule 
his audiences—he was noticeably more agreeable after getting through 
the Bowie cover and even offered his fans a rare stage smile. (Before 
singing the song, he had warned the audience, “I know I’m gonna screw 
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this up,” an apology with which he would never have prefaced one of his 
own songs. ) 

What do we make of this strange concoction of grunge and glitter, 
punk and progressive? Again, Hebdige’s analysis is revealing. He saw the 
use of fashion to create a subversively ironic image of middle-classness as 
the “common ground” of 1970s-style punk and glam. Both traditions 
championed, in other words, a counterhegemonic strategy of resistance: 
each involved a symbolic refutation (primarily via the accoutrements of 
fashion—jewelry, hairstyle, and clothing) of the dominant ideology of 
British culture. The difference between the two, however, is more to 
Hebdige’s point. Despite its appeals to glam’s “stilted language” of fash- 
ion (its “extravagantly ornate style”), punk was concerned with main- 
taining glam’s countercultural ideology while removing its undesirable 
elements. The “problem” with glam was that its line of resistance was 
founded exclusively on gender terms. As Hebdige explains, Bowie’s form 
of resistance offered the British working class a heretofore unexplored 
option: “a new sexually ambiguous image for those youngsters willing 
and brave enough to challenge the notoriously pedestrian stereotypes 
conventionally available to working-class men and women.” The an- 
drogynous persona manifested in Bowie’s various alter egos (Ziggy Star- 
dust, Aladdin Sane, and the thin white duke) was a manifestation of 
Bowie’s aesthetic of escape, a “meta-message” that applied to class, sex, 
even personality. This escapist routine, however, in the end reduced the 
work of Bowie, who was “patently uninterested either in contemporary 
political and social issues or in working-class life in general,” to a socially 
irresponsible cultural form left only to be deplored in the official culture 
of popular music history and criticism.!° Indeed, as Hebdige points out, 
the entire Bowie phenomenon—with its “incipient élitism,” its games 
of “make believe,” and its “pretensions to art and intellect”—appalled 
and even angered many rock critics for whom authenticity in rock was 
deeply founded upon its socially oppositional status. Thus the style codes 
of glam, with its austere musical and textual languages and detached in- 
tellectualism, were transformed in punk into a class-obsessed, politically 
engaged cultural phenomenon intent on flaunting its social relevance.!! 

Cut back to Nirvana on the stage of MT V’s “Unplugged,” perform- 
ing Bowie’s “The Man Who Sold the World.” This particular song, from 
the 1971 album of the same name, is hardly the quintessence of Bowie’s 
musical style. (His breakthrough came a year later, with the U.S. release 
in June 1972 of The Rise and Fall of Ziggy Stardust and the Spiders from 
Mars.) However, “The Man Who Sold the World” is not far off the 
classic-Bowie mark, for it displays one feature that was to become a 
defining element of his most famous work: the production-end studio 
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manipulation of the recorded sound. By necessity, therefore, Nirvana’s 
“Unplugged” version leaves out the original’s defining aesthetic feature: 
the “progressive” sound.!2 And I would like to suggest that we can take 
this musical footprint—this progressive aesthetic—as a musical version 
of what Hebdige discusses in fashion terms as glam’s “extravagantly 
ornate style.” 

Consider, then, the Bowie original. Along with its traditional rock 
lineup of bass, drums, two guitars, and vocals, Bowie’s band on The Man 
Who Sold the World includes a Moog synthesizer, piano, stylophone,}3 
and various production elements that put it in the category of such 
British “progressive” or “art rock” bands as Yes, Genesis, and King 
Crimson. In particular, there is Bowie’s vocal on the title track: double 
tracked, with the two tapes run at different speeds to effect a sonic delay 
that creates the ghostly sound.!* The product of this combination— 
four-piece rock band and technologically distorted vocals—is an un- 
earthly rendering of the traditional rhythm-and-blues-based pop song, 
which forms only the raw material, the subtext that lies underneath the 
manipulations of the “collaborative artist.”!5 The problem with Nir- 
vana’s version (if one wishes to see it this way) is that it is only a weak 
allusion to glam’s “extravagantly ornate style.” None of the production- 
end distortion is there, and all one hears is Cobain’s version of a bouncy 
pop song—with Bowie’s guitar riff and bubbly staccato scales matched 
unsatisfyingly with Cobain’s emphatically (and, to this listener, regret- 
tably) undistorted vocals. (If Bowie’s and Peter Gabriel’s vocals represent 
the disembodiment of the voice in 1970s-style progressive rock, Cobain’s 
almost heartbreakingly strained attempts at reaching a similar expressive 
level serve to remind us that punk and grunge were supremely rooted in 
the body.!©) Duped by MTV’s corporate pretensions to art, Cobain ap- 
peared, at least to this viewer, lonely, angry, confused, and perhaps not 
quite as talented a musician as he had been made out to be, straining his 
already failing voice and missing his opportunity entirely.!” 


Less than a year later, Kurt Cobain was dead from a self-inflicted, drug- 
induced gunshot to the head, and the Nirvana phenomenon instantly 
gained the status of myth.!® Arguably the single most important episode 
in the history of American popular music in the last two decades of the 
twentieth century, the Nirvana story—the uncanny rise of Nevermind on 
multiple charts (and, by association, the role of this music in multiple 
sociocultural arenas), the transformation of Kurt Cobain into a John 
Lennon-like generational idol, and the sad debacle of Cobain’s (and 
Courtney Love’s) celebrity—offers an occasion to discuss American 
popular-music culture from a variety of vantage points (many of which 
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Hebdige’s book was instrumental in bringing to light). In what follows 
I would like to comment on the story of Kurt Cobain and Nirvana from 
a number of these perspectives: the aesthetics of rock, generational cul- 
tural politics, the cultural ideology of authenticity, and the important 
but generally unexplored relationship between cultural and personal 
authenticity. Several ideological readings of the Nirvana phenomenon 
are easily constructed, and many have been expressed in the literature: 
grunge as oppositional counterculture, art rock as bourgeois manipula- 
tion, Cobain as the “voice of a generation,” Cobain as gender-bending 
rebel.!9 I intend this essay as an exercise in traveling down a number of 
such paths, exposing many positions and placing them in conflict with 
one another. I also want to raise a topic that has not yet been addressed 
in the Cobain literature—the question of whether any of these contex- 
tual themes can be discerned in the music itself.2° 

Perhaps most important, I want to think about the Nirvana phe- 
nomenon in terms of resistance, that all-purpose ideological stamp used 
pervasively in contemporary cultural criticism to brand popular-culture 
texts as oppositional. It is an incontestable fact, a sociological given, 
that Nirvana’s fans understood the band’s music as a form of resistance— 
to American mainstream music culture, to American social norms, or 
at least to their parents. However, the degree to which these fan-based 
expectations are aligned with the artist’s conception of cultural work is 
eminently debatable. I argue that while Cobain alluded to a deeper aes- 
thetic purpose in his work (the desire to “progress” like Bowie or such 
bands as the Beatles or R.E.M.?!), his fans hungered for a more radical 
social meaning in the music and therefore claimed for Nirvana’s output a 
pseudo-countercultural ideology. Along these lines, the journalist Sarah 
Ferguson has written that Cobain “succeeded beyond his wildest dreams 
of combining punk and pop and created a Frankenstein that by its suc- 
cess seems to invalidate the thrust of its rebellion.”2? But, at least insofar 
as the sentiments he expressed in many interviews were sincere, Nir- 
vana’s music in no way represented Cobain’s “true” musical ambitions. 
In other words, contra Ferguson, I argue that Cobain’s wildest artistic 
dreams seem not to have been realized. Instead, the cultural and political 
dreams manifest in the so-called rebellion of grunge belonged less to 
Cobain than to his devotees. 

When we turn our attention away from Cobain and onto his fans, 
we enter the realm of reception aesthetics. And it is at the intersection 
of popular music production and reception that we can formulate some 
of the most provocative questions of all: What is at stake in the tensions 
between the cultural politics of the artist and those of the fans? Can 
commercial popular music function as resistance at all in a time in 
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which opposition (or, better, rebellion) functions largely as a marketing 
category?23 Does the widespread appeal of Nirvana’s music after Never- 
mind, its entrée into the middle- and upper-class youth markets, in any 
way complicate the matter? Finally, what do we make of the uncomfort- 
able convergence of several disparate conceptions of authenticity that 
are expressed in the production, dissemination, and reception of popular 
music? My aim in this essay is to expose and begin to explore some such 
questions, not to answer any of them definitively. 


Dipping into the Well: Grunge, Punk, and Pop 


If we are to understand Nirvana’s sociocultural role as representative 

of the kinds of political stances that commentators have linked to the 
grunge movement, we will want to know something about Nirvana’s re- 
lationship to that movement, in both sociocultural and aesthetic terms. 
Let us begin, then, with the music. The first issue that must be addressed 
is the extent to which Nirvana’s music has been properly categorized as 
grunge. 

On the one hand, the grunge movement, originating in Seattle in 
the mid-1980s, can be understood as a fashion phenomenon in much the 
same way Hebdige discussed with respect to punk and glam rock. The 
word signifies, in other words, not only a musical style, but a social pose 
or attitude and (for those who wish to believe in uncomplicated associa- 
tions between music and politics) a corresponding political belief 
system.2+ Most notably, grunge conjures an image of the clothing of the 
Pacific Northwest: the “ripped jeans and faded flannel” that one finds 
not only in media-driven characterizations of grunge, but also in the title 
of a recent discussion of grunge in the academic press.?> The disheveled 
look is closely tied to Seattle’s street culture, a culture of heavy drug use 
and a cheerless assortment of “vegan anarchists,” “forgotten white 
trash,” and “trolls” (homeless teens living under bridges—as Cobain 
reportedly did for a time while a teenager in Aberdeen, Washington).?° 

As a music-historical category, however, grunge is rendered prob- 
lematic by its conflation of several specific musical repertories of differ- 
ing periods in American popular-music history. In the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, for instance, the term referred to such garage bands of the 
Pacific Northwest region as the Kingsmen, the Wailers, and the Sonics. 
The Kingsmen’s “Louie Louie” is perhaps the most well-known example 
of the early grunge sound: densely textured with infectious riffs, distor- 
tion, feedback, and booming bass lines. In the mid- to late 1980s, the 
term “grunge”—and to some extent the original grunge sound—was 
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resurrected in the Seattle underground scene.?? In particular, the inde- 
pendent SubPop label maintained a roster of bands that together formed 
what became known after Nirvana’s national and international success 
as the new grunge movement: Tad, Mudhoney, Blood Circus, Afghan 
Whigs, and, as a later entry onto the scene, Nirvana itself.28 And 
grunge’s sound was a result of particular musical devices: according to 
Russ Garfield, a Los Angeles—based drum technician known in the busi- 
ness as “the Drum Doctor,” who aided Nirvana and Butch Vig during the 
recording sessions for Nevermind, grunge’s signature sound is indebted to 
the “Terminator” snare drum: “a six-and-a-half-by-fourteen-inch bell 
brass Black Beauty drum that weighs . . . at least five times heavier [sic] 
than any other snare drum I’ve got.” Another crucial piece of equipment 
is the Fender Bassman amplifier, which provides “heavier, double- 
tracked fuzz.”*? Both help to provide the thick mix and heavy feedback 
that defined grunge and ultimately, after the mainstream success of such 
bands as Nirvana, Soundgarden, and the Smashing Pumpkins, became a 
common production technique in college-radio-oriented rock. 

In addition to having roots in the bands of the Pacific Northwest 
scene of the 1950s and 1960s, late-1980s and early-1990s grunge also 
shared an affinity with two larger popular-music streams, punk and 
metal—a relationship exemplified in such sonic attributes as heavy 
distortion and feedback and a relative simplicity of musical materials. 
Given this general definition, Nirvana cannot be easily classified as a 
grunge band. Largely because of the musical inclinations of Cobain, its 
songwriter and frontman, the music of Nirvana inhabits a place some- 
where between American hard-core punk of the early to mid-1980s 
(the Circle Jerks, Black Flag, the Dead Kennedys, X) and the vast and 
diverse sphere of pop-rock. Consider, for example, Nirvana’s “Rape Me” 
(In Utero, 1993), a song that illustrates several elements of Nirvana’s 
standard practice in formal, melodic, and textural terms. The calm sim- 
plicity of the verse, to which four lines of text are set, concludes with a 
spitfire crescendo into the raucous refrain, which itself comprises four 
statements of a single line of text. The repetition of text in this fashion, 
characteristic of punk in general, accentuates the relentlessness of the 
music. But instead of sounding simply like punk, “Rape Me” comes 
across as a classic pop song, if perhaps stripped down to its post-punk 
garments: textures in block alternation, unproblematic formal proce- 
dures and structures, sudden shifts within a terraced dynamic plan, and a 
notably narrow range in the vocal line.>° | 

Indeed, Cobain often spoke of the influence of pop in his own dis- 
cussions of Nirvana’s music, but it is difficult to know exactly what he 
meant because he conflated many disparate pop traditions and styles: the 
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early Beatles, classic Motown, British teeny-bopper bands like Herman 
and the Hermits, the Boston-based underground group the Pixies, and 
the mid-1980s grunge pioneers the Melvins. More to the point, he spoke 
reverently of pop- and punk-inflected rock traditions, particularly the 
work of the Pixies and R.E.M. He pointed to the jangly, shimmering gui- 
tar sound that R.E.M.—the Athens, Georgia—based band whose lead 
singer, Michael Stipe, Cobain idolized—made a standout element of 
their music in the mid-1980s as one direction that he might take in his 
future work. (Cobain’s admiration for Michael Stipe was multifaceted: 
Stipe’s personal integrity, the band’s political integrity, and, above all, 
Stipe’s talents as a singer and songwriter.) But even in the work that 
Cobain did accomplish with Nirvana, we can observe that, while it is 
clearly on some level indebted to the grunge sound, it is more rhythmi- 
cally buoyant, more thinly textured, and sonically cleaner than the mu- 
sic of Nirvana’s grunge counterparts. Further, it seems to have been the 
general consensus of rock critics that it was Nirvana’s pop element that 
allowed them to break out of the Seattle scene and into the mainstream. 
The producer Butch Vig and the mixer Andy Wallace, for instance, 
tuned in instinctively to the pop tendencies in Cobain’s songs in giving 
the album a glossy sheen through use of a chorus pedal—an aspect that 
caused some degree of discomfort for the band members, especially 
Cobain, who was still thinking in terms of the low-budget, independent 
scene.>! 


Cobain the Songwriter 


In the first article printed on Nirvana, which appeared in a Seattle-based 
zine in 1988, the band was characterized as a significant anomaly within 
the grunge movement: “This is not a clone band. The group’s already 
way ahead of most mortals in the songwriting department.”3* The same 
tone was evident in early Nirvana reception in Great Britain. In the first 
article to appear on Nirvana in the influential London-based magazine 
Melody Maker, the critic Everett True also emphasized the craft and 
strength of Cobain’s songwriting: “Where Nirvana differs from most of 
their contemporaries is in the strength of Kurdt’s songwriting. Among 
those in the know, Nirvana are said to be cream of the crop. .. . [Far 
from being a melting potpourri of every loud noise imaginable, Nirvana 
crafts their songs with a diligence not seen this side of Creation.”33 De- 
spite their journalistic hyperbole (which situates them less as serious 
criticism than as press for the up-and-coming band), these quotations 
demonstrate that one important recurring motive in Nirvana’s critical 
reception was in place early on. Cobain’s status as a songwriter (and, re- 
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latedly, the “poetic genius” of his lyrics and the profundity of his musical 
delivery) was always the element of Nirvana’s music that set the band 
apart from local peers. 

The practice of songwriting became the subject of the most in- 
depth discussion in Cobain’s Rolling Stone interview with David Fricke, 
which took place backstage at Chicago’s Aragon Ballroom on 27 January 
1994. Given the auspiciousness of the occasion (a solo interview in 
Rolling Stone), the interview can be understood as Cobain’s time to be 
serious, to speak like a musician, in much the same way that the “Un- 
plugged” appearance had functioned. The primary message one gets from 
Cobain in this interview is that he was becoming interested in making a 
kind of music he had not yet had the opportunity to make. Fricke began 
by commenting on the “formula” that he had discerned in so many of 
Nirvana’s songs: the transformation from the acoustic, “slow-boil verse, 
usually sung in a plaintive groan over muted strumming and a tempered 
backbeat,” to the electric “chorus of immense power-chord static and 
primal howling.”3+ Cobain’s response to Fricke’s observation reveals his 
discomfort with the band’s present musical situation: 


I’m getting so tired of that formula. And it is a formula. And there’s not 
much you can do with it. We’ve mastered that—for our band. We’re all 
growing pretty tired of it. It is a dynamic style. But I’m only using two of 
the dynamics. There are a lot more | could be using. Krist, Dave, and I 
have been working on this formula—this thing of going from quiet to 
loud—for so long that it’s literally becoming boring for us. It’s like “OK, I 
have this riff. I'll play it quiet, without a distortion box, while I’m singing 
the verse. And now let’s turn on the distortion box and hit the drums 
harder.” I want to learn to go in between those things, go back and forth, 
almost become psychedelic in a way but with a lot more structure. It’s a 
really hard thing to do, and I don’t know if we’re capable of it—as musi- 
cians.*° 


Particularly important to Cobain was living up to the standard set 
by the band that had defined the alternative or college music scene in 
the 1980s, R.E.M.3° The comparison between Nirvana and R.E.M. may 
seem from today’s perspective to be quite unfounded: R.E.M.’s prolific 
recordings testify to an aesthetic of experimentation and progress that 
Nirvana had not even come close to attaining in its relatively small 
discography. However, it is worth quoting Cobain again at length on this 
influence in order to observe the smooth shifts, in an almost stream-of- 
consciousness style, that he makes among several topics: a frank discus- 
sion of Nirvana’s present state of affairs; an adulatory account of the way 
in which R.E.M. has come to terms with the same dilemmas that Cobain 
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saw himself and his band facing; a reflection of the cultural power of 
music-industry labels; the relationship between recording artists and 
their fans; and, finally, a hint toward the aesthetic of progress to which 
he claimed to have aspired: 


I can’t see this band lasting more than a couple more albums, unless we 
work really hard on experimenting. . . . I’m really interested in studying 
different things, and I know Krist and Dave are as well. But I don’t know 
if we’re capable of doing it together. | don’t want to put out another 
record that sounds like the last three records. I know we’re gonna put out 
one more record at least, and I have a pretty good idea of what it’s going 
to sound like: pretty ethereal, acoustic, like R-E.M.’s last album [Automatic 
for the People (1993)}. If I could write just a couple of songs as good as 
what they’ve written. . . . 1 don’t know how that band does what they do. 
God, they’re the greatest. They’ve dealt with their success like saints, and 
they keep delivering great music. That’s what I’d really like to see this 
band do. Because we are stuck in such a rut. We have been labeled. 
R.E.M. is what? College rock? That doesn’t really stick. Grunge is as po- 
tent a term as New Wave. You can’t get out of it. It’s going to be passé. 
You have to take a chance and hope that either a totally different audi- 
ence accepts you or the same audience grows with you.?? 


Of course, if Cobain wanted to be known as a legitimate songwriter, he 
would not want to be categorized as someone who worked according to a 
formula. And we are reminded of Cobain’s comments in the preconcert 
interview on MTV’s “Unplugged.” While he once claimed to “just want 
to experiment,” it seems clear by now that the “Unplugged” experience 
was not exactly the kind of experimentation that Cobain had in mind. 
Instead, we can suggest that Cobain was looking (especially in his planned 
project with Michael Stipe of R.E.M.38) to appropriate something of the 
“extravagantly ornate style” that he saw in such pop-rock predecessors as 
David Bowie. The surface changes in instrumentation and the abandon- 
ment of electricity and electronics for a more “authentic” acoustic sound 
on the “Unplugged” set were less an attempt on Nirvana’s part to find a 
new path of composition than to create a perfunctory alternate take for 
corporate marketing schemes. In his pre-“Unplugged” interview, then, 
Cobain referred to experimenting in the studio. 


The Progressive Aesthetic in Rock 


Cobain’s allusions to the primacy of the songwriter, the vision of the 
artist, and the compositional act of laying down the track all speak 

of what I would refer to as a progressive aesthetic in rock—a pseudo- 
modernist vision of artistic self-redefinition. This explains his recurring 
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appeals to the Beatles and R.E.M., bands that (among many others) 
work(ed) according to the belief that rock is a medium with valid artistic 
potential. Rock’s aesthetic of progress can be understood as a tendency 
toward versatility in music making, beyond the dictates of the mass audi- 
ence (which therefore identifies this aesthetic position as the antithesis 
of “selling out”) and beyond a general belief that a band’s “sound” is 
fixed once it has released a successful recording. Thus, Cobain’s insis- 
tence that his own artistic voice had’not yet been revealed in Nirvana’s 
music suggests that he was envisioning for his musical future a more 
deliberately composerly sensibility. 

My use of the word “progressive” necessarily evokes an enormous 
subject of discourse in rock. It is useful here to provide an overview of 
the various connotations of this term in rock so as to make clear the 
implications of my meaning. Even the most cursory examination of 
“progressive rock” reveals that the term has been treated with a certain 
degree of inexactness by both the journalistic and academic critical 
communities. Broadly speaking, the label has come to stand for two dis- 
tinct moments in the history of rock. The first use is the more normative 
of the two: “progressive rock” is synonymous with “art rock” and thus 
refers to the primarily, though by no means exclusively, British phenom- 
enon of the early to mid-1970s—represented by such bands as Genesis, 
Yes, and Gentle Giant—in which technically proficient, educated musi- 
cians attempted to expand the boundaries of rock by appropriating such 
elements of “classical” music as extended keyboard solos, symphonic in- 
strumentation, and radically extended composition lengths. While much 
recent musicological commentary on popular music has prized art rock 
for its musical richness, this tradition has been distinguished in general 
by the disparaging treatment that it has received from the journalistic 
press. Take, for instance, John Rockwell’s comments on the phenome- 
non in The Rolling Stone Illustrated History of Rock and Roll in 1976, at 
the tail end of art rock’s mainstream success: 


There is a morphology to artistic movements. They begin with a rude and 
innocent vigor, pass into a healthy adulthood and finally decline into an 
overwrought feeble old age. Something of this process can be observed in 
the passage of rock & roll from the three-chord primitivism of the Fifties 
through the burgeoning vitality and experimentation of the Sixties to the 
hollow emptiness of much of the so-called progressive, or “art,” rock of 
the Seventies.*? | 


From some quarters, then, progressive rock of the 1970s is considered an 
unfortunate anomaly—a digression of effete, overly intellectualized soft- 
ness in an otherwise potent, hard-hitting rock tradition. 
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The second use of the term “progressive rock” contrasts with the 
first, in terms of both its place in popular-music history and its stylistic 
footprint. According to this conception, “progressive rock” refers to the 
“heavy rock” or “psychedelic rock” that rekindled the rock ’n’ roll move- 
ment in the mid- to late 1960s.4° Along with Allan Moore, Richard 
Middleton employs this sense of the term when comparing the hetero- 
geneity that characterizes rock of the 1960s to the more homogeneous 
rock ’n’ roll of the 1950s. In sociological terms, according to Middleton, 
“within the rock discourse of the time, progressive rock was widely re- 
garded as associated with, indeed as the music of, the ‘counterculture’ ” 
of the mid- to late 1960s.*! The songs Middleton chooses for his four 
brief case studies in progressive rock illustrate the characteristic eclecti- 
cism that he sees in this movement: the Beatles’ “Strawberry Fields” 
(Magical Mystery Tour, 1967), Cream’s “Spoonful” (Fresh Cream, 1966), 
Pink Floyd’s “Astronomy Dominé” (The Piper at the Gates of Dawn, 
1967), and Procul Harum’s single “A Whiter Shade of Pale” (1967). Just 
as the argument about art rock of the 1970s was that the musical profi- 
ciency of certain artists was directly responsible for these drastic changes 
in the rock medium, Middleton’s general idea about progressive rock 
of the mid- to late 1960s is that its “development . . . was determined 
mainly by intramusical factors—from a desire to explore the technologi- 
cal and musical possibilities of the new conditions of production set up 
in the rock ’n’ roll movement.”*? 

Both of these conceptions of “progressive rock” seek to understand 
the relationship between a distinct musical phenomenon and its sur- 
rounding social matrix. Middleton notes that rock of the period around 
1966-67, in contrast to the rock ’n’ roll of the late 1950s, for instance, 
is best understood as being “right in the middle of complex situational 
change, where the social formation and the musical culture are charac- 
terized precisely by heterogeneity and seemingly transient affiliations.” 
And Rockwell, despite his misgivings about the progressive rock of the 
mid-1970s, nevertheless finds a way to legitimize some of this music in 
terms of its fulfillment of rock’s apparent social obligation to be radical, 
dangerous, and provocative: the best of the art-rock bands “shared a 
commitment to unprepared, abrupt transitions from one mood to an- 
other. Sometimes the shifts were between tempos, sometimes between 
levels of volume, sometimes between whole styles of music. The effect in 
any case was violent, disruptive and nervously tense, and as such no 
doubt answered the needs of the age as well as anything.”4+ Despite the 
obvious divergence in their use of the term, then, both Middleton and 
Rockwell consider progressive rock to be a historically specific but eclec- 
tic musical phenomenon with clear and important ties to its sociocul- 
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tural milieu. Middleton’s response, however, to the eclecticism of pro- 
gressive rock of the 1960s (in his four brief analyses) leads him to ques- 
tion the appropriateness of the label: “By the mid-1960s rock as a whole 
was hardly monolithic; but progressive rock was a particularly heteroge- 
neous genre (compared to, say, rock ’n’ roll, which is fairly tightly de- 
fined). Is progressive rock, then, a single phenomenon at all? If so, what 
makes it such? Is the variety itself significant?’*° 

These questions serve as the implicit basis for the most recent ex- 
amination of progressive rock, which comes from John Covach. Align- 
ing himself with the first of the two definitions described above, Covach 
argues that one central defining characteristic of progressive rock is “the 
evocation of art music within the context of rock and pop.”*6 However, 
he problematizes this straightforward definition by establishing a com- 
promise and dating the “rich period” of progressive rock as being be- 
tween 1967 and 1977, which goes slightly further back than the view 
that defines progressive rock as a phenomenon situated largely in the 
early- to mid-1970s. Nevertheless, it becomes clear in the subsequent 
analysis of Yes’s “Close to the Edge” (Close to the Edge, 1972) that Cov- 
ach finds the most characteristic elements of progressive rock coming to 
the fore in the early 1970s, with the earlier phase serving more as a tran- 
sition into this period than a full-fledged manifestation of its defining 
properties. After identifying several elements of art music that found 
their way into popular music via the progressive rock of the 1970s— 
extended length, various “operatic” aspects, contrapuntal writing, com- 
plex metrical schemes, atonality, free-form improvisation, and instru- 
mental virtuosity—Covach discusses manifestations of the progressive 
style throughout the subsequent history of popular music. The “rich 
period,” for instance, was followed by the so-called neo-prog movement, 
which began as an underground movement in the early 1980s. More 
recently, in the early 1990s, another resurgence—also an underground 
(that is, nonmainstream) movement—started to sweep North America, 
Europe, and Japan. Given its long and socioeconomically varied history, 
progressive rock, in Covach’s view, “cannot be reliably distinguished 
simply on the basis of who is recording and performing the music.” In- 
stead, “it seems clear that it must be a stylistic category that depends on 
characteristics to be found in the musical texts themselves.”4” Thus, pro- 
gressive rock, as a musical style, transcends historical and geographical 
boundaries. 

One of the few music-historical facts that all commentators seem 
to agree upon, despite their incompatibilities in other areas, is the signif- 
icance in the history of the progressive-rock phenomenon of the year 
1967, which marked the release of the Beatles’ epoch-making concept 
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album Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band. Each critic couches the sig- 
nificance of Sgt. Pepper in different terms. Rockwell, for instance, argues 
that art rock of the 1970s was “anticipated by Sgt. Pepper.”4+® Covach 
discusses the album’s direct influence on one of the most representative 
progressive bands of the 1970s, King Crimson.*? Wilfrid Mellers, in his 
study of the Beatles, cites the album as the primary influence on the 
emergence of “listening music” in rock, a direction that was largely 
responsible for displacing dance music (if only momentarily) in the 
popular-music hierarchy.°° And Allan Moore, in his recent book-length 
study of the album, argues provocatively that “Sgt. Pepper was the high 
point of a cumulative process which changed the nature of the game 
that was Anglophone popular music.”>! Despite their disagreements over 
both the dating and the stylistic characteristics of progressive rock, all of 
these commentators have found common ground in the use of classical 
instruments and the distinctly “composed” feel of the Beatles’ later work. 
Additional features of this common “progressive” ground include the rise 
of the album as the characteristic medium of rock (as opposed to the sin- 
gle) and the emergence of a more extended musical form (again, in con- 
trast to the radio single). The significant point here is that popular music 
had the choice after Sgt. Pepper to be “artistic” in much the same way 
that “serious” music was. 

Covach’s brief but useful discussion of recent manifestations of pro- 
gressive rock demonstrates that the tendencies inherent in art rock live 
on in “underground” movements today. However, commentators seem 
reluctant either to problematize further the music-historical label “pro- 
gressive rock” or to consider the influence of either conception of this 
term on current mainstream rock music. It seems no wonder that, given 
the two disparate definitions of progressive rock, references to this term 
in journalistic rock criticism end up sounding less like authoritative 
commentaries on musical style than imprecise catchall descriptions that 
leave readers wondering what exactly the critic is hearing in the music 
under investigation. Coming to terms with this problem is difficult be- 
cause both uses of the term “progressive rock” are founded upon distinct 
music-stylistic tendencies from specific music-historical periods. Because 
of the time-honored usage of the term in both senses, Covach and Rock- 
well are unquestionably justified in using the term synonymously with 
“art rock,” and Middleton is equally justified in linking the term to the 
counterculture of the mid- to late 1960s. But perhaps because of this 
confusing duality, the term might be best understood to refer not to a 
specific music-historical phenomenon a la Rockwell, nor even to a “styl- 
istic tendency” a la Covach. Perhaps progressive rock is best thought of 
as an idea, an aesthetic tendency toward versatility in and development 
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of the boundaries of rock in general. Such a claim would neither negate 
nor diminish the sense of the other two, more specific, uses of the phrase 
“progressive rock,” both validated by the fact that they have been drawn 
upon continuously in rock criticism since the time of the music in ques- 
tion. But to consider a general progressive aesthetic in rock (and indeed 
in other popular music traditions as well) would allow commentators 
both to get around the problem of deciding which use of the term to 
employ, and also to begin to find ways of articulating how the tendencies 
of rock from the mid-1960s onward continue to affect the production of 
mainstream rock today—not just the underground “neo-progressive” 
movements that Covach and other critics identify. 

Moore’s idea that Sgt. Pepper was a “high point” rather than a mo- 
ment of genesis for progressive rock seems especially useful to this new 
conception of the progressive aesthetic in rock, for it suggests that such 
an aesthetic was already in operation during the early to mid-1960s and 
was therefore a trend quite apart from the art rock that emerged in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s.52 With the broader notion of a progressive 
aesthetic in rock—or an idea of progressivism—-commentators would be 
free to consider such aesthetic elements as a purposefully structured al- 
bum (versus a random ordering of potential hit songs), a deliberately 
“composed” sensibility that willfully exploits the technological resources 
of the recording studio (versus a conception of musical creation founded 
more overtly on the visceral, often resolutely amateurish act of perform- 
ing), and an appropriation of nontraditional instruments as parts of a 
continuous stream in rock since the mid-1960s. Further, because some 
of these tendencies obviously have their roots in the rock ’n’ roll of the 
1950s (one thinks, for instance, of Sam Philips’s innovative use of the 
echo effect in his Sun Records recordings), it also allows commentators 
to draw stylistic parallels among otherwise disparate music-historical tra- 
ditions. Finally—and most importantly for the present analysis—because 
the epoch-making rise of punk and new wave in the mid- to late 1970s 
has been uniformly understood as a reaction against the art-rock move- 
ment of the 1970s, it has been difficult for critics to come to terms with 
the subsequent conflation of elements from all three of these traditions 
(punk, new wave, and art rock) in current mainstream rock. The appeal 
of the idea of a progressive aesthetic is that it allows us to notice in post- 
punk traditions, for example, evidence of the long-standing influence of 
progressive tendencies that have been a part of rock since the birth of 
rock ’n’ roll in the 1950s, without confusing these tendencies with the 
more specialized practices of art rock of the 1970s. In a slight contrast 
to Covach, then, I would like to posit the idea that progressivism is less 
a “stylistic category” than an aesthetic tendency, which not only spans 
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differing music-historical epochs but also is capable of operating within 
any number of stylistic traditions—including such diverse traditions as 
country music and jazz. 


Nirvana’s “Endless Nameless”: A Frustrated 
Songwriter’s Hidden Voice 


During the recording sessions for Nevermind at Sound City studios in 
Van Nuys, California (May 1991), Butch Vig kept the tapes rolling 
after a particularly frustrating attempt at recording a take of the song 
“Lithium.” Remaining in the sound studio, Nirvana worked out their 
disappointment with the “Lithium” track by playing a semi-improvised 
jam with a sound and energy heavily invested in hard-core punk. This 
track, commonly referred to as “Endless Nameless” in the literature, ulti- 
mately ended up on all but the first pressing of Nevermind, as a “hidden 
track” that appears some ten minutes after the conclusion of the final 
song, “Something in the Way.”°? Given the previous discussion of the 
Beatles’ Sgt. Pepper, we cannot help but be reminded of the famous run- 
off-groove noise that concludes that other epoch-making album. Of 
course, Nirvana’s “extra” sound is more substantial, but still, the effect 
is the same and the homage unmistakable.** 

Jim Berkenstadt writes that “ ‘Endless Nameless’ is nothing if not a 
punk anthem: a deconstruction of the rock song replacing any crafting of 
melody.”>> As we have seen, Cobain had been generally lauded in the 
journalistic music press as a songwriter who was uniquely gifted for writ- 
ing melodies. “Endless Nameless” can therefore be interpreted as an ex- 
treme deviation from the remainder of Nirvana’s recorded output. In ad- 
dition to its reconceptualization of Nirvana’s normative sound resources, 
the track also can be discussed in terms of its formal character. After the 
more than ten minutes of silence that follows Nevermind’s final track, 
“Something in the Way,” Nirvana launches into a raucous version of the 
standard verse-chorus form that reverses the position of the form’s two 
components: a loud and driving refrain inhabits the initial space, which 
is normally allotted to the verse. Here Cobain’s incoherent screaming 
masks a text that is obviously present but deliberately cloaked. The 
ironic, self-mocking overkill of this statement parodies Nirvana’s typical 
refrain procedures. In the restrained verse that follows, the pathos com- 
monly featured in Cobain’s verse lyrics is negated by a campy, rhythmic 
shimmy and Cobain’s moaning, which denies any semblance of compre- 
hensible text.*° 

As the hidden track continues, its formal components incremen- 
tally break down. In a progression from a parody of the verse-chorus 
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form to the abandonment of that form, both the alternation that defines 
the formula itself and the human voice (arguably the form’s most con- 
spicuous constant) are dispensed with. The drum pattern is reduced to 
a simple, steady beat, and the guitar now assumes the role of vocal 
prominence in a lengthy passage of feedback, revving, and occasional 
hints at melodic material. In the final dismantling of the structure, the 
two prominent instrumental forces, lead guitar and drum, are singled 
out as separate individual voices in a guitar soliloquy and a drum solo. 
Finally, the track concludes with the sound of Cobain smashing his gui- 
tar (at 19:32). The general progression of the track, then, proceeds from 
the clearly expressed lyrics of “Something in the Way,” to the violent 
screaming and nonsensical moaning of the verse-chorus substitute, to 
the abandonment of human vocal production (which uncannily evokes 
the problems that Cobain was to have later with his voice). 

Some listeners may sense in “Endless Nameless” an improvisatory 
sound, but the track can also be heard as an extended composition. 
Indeed, Nirvana had played it live on several occasions, which suggests 
that it was not improvisatory at all, but rather more of a planned-out or 
“controlled” jam. Since rock is not a tradition founded upon improvisa- 
tion, it may be incorrect to refer to “Endless Nameless” as a jam at all. 
Rather, “Endless Nameless” might be heard as an explosion of the ele- 
ments of verse-refrain form. This makes sense: these elements were what 
Nirvana worked with all the time; when they “jammed,” they would 
easily and comfortably fall into the habit of working with the same 
materials. 

Consider again Jim Berkenstadt’s interpretation of “Endless Name- 
less” as a punk anthem. The hidden track unquestionably has the hard- 
core punk sound of the bands often credited as influences on Cobain 
(Black Flag, the Circle Jerks). But even though Cobain fought aggres- 
sively to have it included on Nevermind, the track is clearly composed in 
a style that marks it as not intended to be put on a record in a formal 
sense (that is, in the same way a clear-cut song would be). I would there- 
fore interpret “Endless Nameless”—in terms of both its sound’s departure 
from Nirvana’s more normative pop-inflected recordings and its unique 
position as a hidden track—as a significant hermeneutic clue to Cobain’s 
musical identity. “Endless Nameless” can be understood as representing 
a rare instance in Cobain’s songwriting career in which another side of 
his musical identity is revealed. If one takes Cobain to be sincere in 
what he expressed in his Rolling Stone interview with David Fricke—that 
he wanted to experiment formally and stylistically in his songwriting— 
one might argue that a deeper (perhaps repressed) part of Cobain’s musi- 
cal voice, a voice within, is operating in this track. 
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Nirvana’s Fans: The Cultural and Generational Politics 
of Grunge 


Now that I have established a framework for Cobain’s understanding of 
his cultural work, let us turn to a discussion of his fans. The breadth of 
Nirvana’s influence on the popular-music market makes the task of char- 
acterizing their fan base difficult. One significant impediment is our nec- 
essary reliance on characterizations of these fans in the popular press. 
Here, one finds the monolithic term “generation X” linked to Nirvana’s 
audience in much the same stereotypical way, for instance, that one en- 
counters the image of a pack of screaming young girls as the quintessen- 
tial representation of Beatles fans. It is no surprise that Nirvana should 
be associated with the term “generation X”: Nevermind was released the 
same year as the novel that coined the phrase, Douglas Coupland’s Gen- 
eration X: Tales for an Accelerated Culture, and Nirvana’s meteoric rise 
occurred simultaneously with the infiltration of this catchphrase into 
general American discourse.*’ (This was also the year a breakthrough 
independent film was released, Richard Linklater’s Slacker—another im- 
portant text in the construction of this generation’s identity.) Nirvana 
and “generation X” are irrevocably linked in part because of journalists’ 
insistence on holding up Cobain as a John Lennon-like spokesperson 
for his generation. The rock critic Michael Azzerad, for instance, after 
describing a scene at a concert in Rome—in which Cobain became agi- 
tated, climbed onto the speaker tower, and threatened fans and security 
that he was going to jump—writes: “If he can stand the heat, Cobain, 
extremely bright and unafraid to take provocative stands, may emerge 
as a John Lennon-like figure. The comparison with Cobain’s idol isn’t 
frivolous. Like Lennon, he’s using his music to scream out an unhappy 
childhood. And like Lennon, he’s deeply in love with an equally 
provocative and visionary artist—Courtney Love.”*® 

Cobain’s role of reluctant spokesperson for a generation was ini- 
tially based upon the relationship between him and his native Pacific 
Northwest: his upbringing in this region linked him to grunge culture. 
When Nirvana entered the mainstream, however, this localized context 
turned national, and Cobain’s voice was suddenly taken as representa- 
tive of his entire generation. As another of Cobain’s eulogists in the 
mainstream press put it: 


Born into a generation that doesn’t want heroes but simply someone who 
understands, Cobain understood. Even his suicide note ended with 
“Peace, love, empathy.” Yes, he was a remarkably gifted songwriter and 
singer, but he was special not so much because he was unique but because 
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he was one of many. Disenfranchised and cynical. Awkward and unsure. 
For an enormous collection of individuals, Cobain’s passing is the equiva- 
lent of a death in the family. He wasn’t a hero or a guru of any sort. He 
was simply one of them, someone who grasped what they were going 
through, even though he was powerless to control these forces in his 

own life.*? 


As a sociological tool, the sweeping category “generation X” itself 
presents little help in understanding the demographic make-up of the 
group to which it is applied—save perhaps by providing a general range 
of birth years for its members (roughly from the early 1960s onward).© 
One recent commentator has cautioned that the literature on genera- 
tions in general “abounds with hyperbole and unsubstantiated leaps from 
available data.”! And researchers attempting to define this generation 
demographically point out that while “stereotypes abound . . . the collec- 
tive identity of gen-Xers—sociologically, culturally, politically—remains 
elusive.” For this reason, in the media (and in the popular literature on 
Nirvana) generation X has commonly signified only a subcategory of the 
larger demographic that the term suggests. Of the roughly 50 million in- 
dividuals that comprise generation X,°® the subgroup that was customar- 
ily treated to analysis in the mainstream press is the group profiled in 
Time magazine in 1990, just before the term was coined. The authors 
described this American generation as generally “lacking in ambition,” 
“indecisive,” having a “short attention span,” and “preoccupied” with 
blaming their parents’ generation for their nation’s economic and politi- 
cal problems.*% This is the characterization of generation X that was pro- 
mulgated in the media in the early 1990s, not only in mainstream print 
venues, but in independent (Slacker) and mainstream film (Ben Stiller’s 
Reality Bites, 1994).©5 The practical use to which the term “generation 
X” has been put in the literature on Cobain and Nirvana—the fact that 
this submeaning of “generation X” has maintained a high degree of 
power in general American sociocultural discourse—therefore suggests 
that we may take the term as signifying not so much the generation as a 
whole, but rather the subgroup of this generation that was most easily 
targeted by the media at the time the term first became popular. 

Understanding the cultural politics of grunge—one of generation 
X’s most ubiquitous cultural forms—brings us back to the topic of punk. 
In terms of cultural politics, several significant differences obtain be- 
tween punk (in both its British and its American manifestations) and 
grunge. Thomas Shevory discusses these differences in his article on the 
politics of 1990s-style grunge. British punk, which began with the forma- 
tion of the Sex Pistols in 1975, preceded the American punk movement 
and was purely a music of the British working class. While British punk 
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was class driven (and thus received as political, even though its founder, 
Malcolm McLaren, later attested that punk was at bottom nothing but 
a marketing scheme), American punk was generation driven and thus 
played more into the game of cultural (rather than class) politics. Shevory 
notes that “English working-class bands bring their class consciousness 
easily into their artistic products, while American bands are much more 
likely to focus on individualistic themes: anti-authoritarianism and per- 
sonal angst. Nirvana is, of course, paradigmatic in these terms.” Instead 
of being overtly political, then, American punk reveled in the politics of 
personality. If punk, even the less overtly political American form, knew 
what it was rebelling against, grunge was different: as Shevory contends, 
“in the ideology of grunge, the enemy turns out to be the self. . . . 
[G]runge music subverted punk leftism with a peculiarly American ide- 
ology of the self.”68 

The cultural commentator Sarah Ferguson agrees, arguing that the 
cultural politics of grunge (and, by association, of generation X) are less 
sociopolitical than personal: “Grunge is music for kids who grew up too 
fast. They keep reaching back for a childhood denied.”©? While divorce 
was understood as the primary culprit responsible for the theft of gen- 
Xers’ childhoods, Ferguson focuses more specifically on child abuse as 
emblematic of this cultural positioning. Quoting Courtney Love as 
having said that “every kid in America who’s been abused loves Kurt 
Cobain’s music,” she concludes that 


Nirvana made abuse this generation’s defining metaphor. The hit “Smells 
like Teen Spirit” was an anthem of powerless rage and betrayal. It was a 
resounding fuck you to the Boomers and all the false expectations they 
saddled us with about the rock ’n’ roll revolution. And it made psycholog- 
ical damage—with all its concurrent themes of child abuse, drug addic- 
tion, suicide, and neglect—a basis for social identity.”° 


Ferguson adopts the phrase “the politics of damage” in her characteriza- 
tion of the political content of Nirvana’s music, arguing that “Cobain 
and his fellow grunge balladeers never really aspire to protest, preferring 
to remain mired in their own sense of inadequacy. The inverted pose of 
the music mirrors the incoherence of the left and the replacement of class 
politics with self-help politics. ... Indeed, grunge expresses this genera- 
tion’s almost willful refusal to reach for larger truths. Instead, it engages 
in a kind of mournful nostalgia for a childhood without violation.””! 
Although Ferguson’s article appeared after Cobain’s death, these 
same themes characterized the literature on Nirvana even during his 
lifetime. One reviewer for Rolling Stone, on the road with Nirvana during 
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the In Utero tour of 1993, explored this subject by commenting on the 
audience’s act of singing along to “Rape Me” at a concert in Davenport, 
Iowa. The implications of this communal sing-along, according to this 
commentator, had everything to do with generational politics: “It’s 
doubtful that the parents of those present would understand why a song 
like ‘Rape Me’ would attain anthem status. But their kids, the latchkey 
children of the Nasty ’90s, struggling to overcome the havoc wreaked on 
their psyches and their planet by the generation that preceded them, 
know why all too well.”?2 

The theme of generational politics is perhaps the most significant 
element in understanding the cultural politics of grunge. Grunge cul- 
ture’s political identity has typically been described as thoroughly dis- 
tinct from the politics of the youth generation of the 1960s—in popular 
parlance, the “baby boomers.” After all, this was the generation that sad- 
dled them (so the story goes) with a ruined economy and a devastated 
planet. However, the cultural-political stances of generation X are 
tellingly similar to those of the boomers, especially with respect to the 
perceived authenticity in their respective choices of expressive cultural 
forms. Because music played such an integral role in the mythologization 
of their parents’ generation, obviously music would play a front-and- 
center role in generation X’s attempt at creating a nationally recognized 
schism between their generation and that of their parents.”? 

As I have noted, the most powerful popular image of the “gen-Xer’” 
promulgated in the early 1990s was that of the jobless slacker, the lost 
soul, the bohemian wannabe. This image, of course, recalls a similar 
American cultural image of the past thirty years: that of the 1960s-style 
countercultural hippie. One popular explanation for the difference be- 
tween the slacker image and that of the hippie is that the choice of life 
style (most significantly, unemployment) on the part of the generation-X 
person is not so much chosen as enforced by the nation’s economy. This 
economic situation has been interpreted in the media’s account of gener- 
ation X’s beliefs as being the “fault” of the boomers. According to Gina 
Arnold, the children of this generation “grew up being told that they 
were born too late”——-beyond the last chance for a truly free society, be- 
yond the rock revolution.”4 Indoctrinated into the myths of the counter- 
culture from earliest childhood, it was unavoidable that gen-Xers would 
begin to find, then to create anew, holes in their parents’ arguments. The 
irony is that this generation has expressed from the beginning its own 
appeals to cultural authenticity, which are also primarily based upon a 
retreat from entrenched American economic, political, and cultural sys- 
tems. Thus a new generation, scrambling to differentiate itself from the 
previous one, inevitably casts itself in the former’s likeness.” 
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Not only does generation X wish to disassociate itself from the 
generation that directly preceded it, but it also habitually seeks to disen- 
franchise the social and cultural programs of that generation. Faced with 
growing up under the numbing spell of marketing, generation X prides 
itself on its ability to fish out dishonesty. Because the agenda of their 
parents’ generation also involved this sort of existential sorting-out, 
authenticity has become a particularly active front in this generational 
turf war. Countercultural 1960s style appeals to a “truer” American ex- 
perience (and, thus, a truer personal experience for all Americans—in 
either the flower-child or the political-radical manifestations) have been 
derided by generation X as just another misguided attempt at escaping 
the realities of American life (realities that the younger generation, 
having inherited a far less promising forecast for this country’s future, see 
themselves as more adept at discerning and more justified in mourning). 

When Kurt Cobain committed suicide in 1994, these issues were 
brought into sharp relief in the many tributes—books, television spe- 
cials, radio programs—that appealed to the notion that Cobain was a 
spokesperson for his generation. Suicide hotlines were established across 
the country after Cobain’s death in anticipation of a Werther-like rash of 
suicides by fans imitating their idol. And every major print venue in the 
country ran obituaries and commentaries on Cobain’s heroic cultural 
role. Of particular interest is a column run in the New York Times by Lor- 
raine Ali (now a journalistic music critic).”© Ali’s sentiments served not 
only to articulate some of the reasons for Cobain’s cultural significance 
but also, because they were published by one of popular-music culture’s 
weightiest print arms, to reinforce and disseminate this set of beliefs. 
First, Ali addresses both Cobain’s mythical status (his instant canoniza- 
tion in the rock annals) and his generation’s distance from their prede- 
cessors by playing off a quintessential countercultural line about the 
death of one of their own heroes: “I can’t recall exactly where I was 
when I heard the news that John Lennon had been shot.” In a flash, this 
statement imposes a sharp generational dividing line that will inform 
Ali’s sentiments throughout the rest of her commentary. Employing the 
argument of generational tension to explain the significance of Cobain’s 
death, she asserts that 


the ’60s is an era that my peers and I are constantly reminded we missed. 
A great time when teens were filled with good vibes and didn’t blow each 
other away over a pair of Adidases. They were blessed with naiveté and 
denial—they believed all things could be good if you tried hard enough. 
Kurt Cobain was one among a league of kids raised by ’60s-generation 
parents who shuttled their children from relative to relative in a quest for 
personal freedom. . . . They suffered the fallout of free love, and as adults, 
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they sell millions of albums to peers who can relate to their rootless anger 
and dysfunction. 


But Ali’s relationship to the idea of generational solidarity is unsure. On 
the one hand, she seems to wish to discount one of the media’s reigning 
myths about her generation: “I can’t tell you what Kurt was thinking, 
though, or how he was feeling. Not all of Generation X has straight lines 
into one another.” However, she immediately backs away from this posi- 
tion and persists in creating easy answers for Cobain’s plight. Her an- 
swers are provided in the context of nihilism, a characteristic of genera- 
tion X that from the beginning has been capitalized upon greatly in the 
media’s attempt at defining the youngest generation’s cultural politics. 
Ali thus asserts: “But I can tell you I knew something would happen to 
end him. Not because I saw Kurt as some sort of tragic figure, but be- 
cause my cynicism tells me all good things will end. Hope is something 
you trick yourself with to get through the true hopelessness of life.” If 
this subtle yet pointed jab were not enough to solidify her anti-boomer 
mentality, Ali’s overwrought ending betrays her generation’s anxiety of 
influence: “I will always remember where I was when the news of Kurt’s 
death reached me. Now, like my mom with President Kennedy or my fa- 
ther with Anwar Sadat, I, too, have a moment etched in my mind.” 

Another cultural-political creed for generation X reinforces the 
fact that this generation’s cultural politics are most fervently articulated 
in the context of their music. In a compilation of alternative bands re- 
leased in 1993, No Alternative, the writer of the liner notes, Chris 
Mundy, asks the listener to take the music included on this compilation 
as a representation of a generation and its politics: “These songs . . . 
serve as a soundtrack to this suspended moment in time. As an oft- 
labeled, seldom understood generation, we have no better voice than a 
community of bands. . . . Music not only has the power to speak to a 
generation but for a generation.” ’” This internal dialogue, which exists 
between the individuals who make up a generation and their music, 
communicates that which this generation believes to be its essential 
characteristic: integrity. In this particular case, generation X’s integrity 
is pointed toward one of its time’s most pressing social issues: AIDS pri- 
mary care and prevention education (the cause for which the compila- 
tion was released). Along these lines, Mundy writes: “What you are 
hearing is the sound of these groups putting their music where their 
mouths are—reaffirming their dedication not just to a musical culture 
but to a world community that has been devastated by AIDS.” The argu- 
ment, then, is that individual integrity in political beliefs and action is a 
unifying feature of the fans of this kind of alternative music. 
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With articulations like those of Ali and Mundy, the central para- 
dox of generation X’s cultural politics becomes apparent: first portrayed 
as politically apathetic and concerned only with the politics of personal 
identity, generation X found itself in desperate need to reestablish its 
pride and sociopolitical conviction. In doing so, however, they violated 
one of their own most deeply held beliefs: that their own generation 
was nothing like that of their parents. The assertion that their music— 
“alternative” music—could be likened to specific appeals to political 
action brought them full circle back to the same kinds of claims made 
by the boomers in the 1960s. Gen-Xers therefore seem to want their mu- 
sic to function on both levels: on the one hand, a music most defiantly 
not about political protest, but on the other, a music that retained the 
cultural-political power of the classic rock that they claimed to despise 
(and, in such cases as the “Woodstock 1995” event, that they openly 
ridiculed). Not surprisingly, the literature on Nirvana is especially rich 
in this respect. Gina Arnold, for example, claims that “when I heard 
that Nevermind, an album whose first line is ‘Load up on drugs and bring 
your friends,’ had gone to number one the first week of 1992, my first 
thought was, “Bush will not be reelected.’ ”’8 And in one account of 
Nevermind’s genesis, the authors go so far as to suggest that the record 
was a product of Cobain’s disgust with Ronald Reagan’s leadership of the 
nation. In an interview, Cobain had commented, “I was helpless when I 
was twelve, when Reagan got elected, and there was nothing I could do 
about that.” The authors continue: “Kurt’s sentiments about Reaganism 
support [the] theory that no landmark album has ever been recorded 
when the liberal party [sic] has been in power in the U.S.—that it takes 
a conservative, status-quo government to drive artists to rebel and craft 
great rock ’n’ roll.”?9 

Despite these rather overblown attempts at fusing rock and politics, 
it is certainly valid to interpret Nirvana’s music as emblematic of genera- 
tion X—style identity politics—of Ferguson’s idea of “the politics of dam- 
age.” The central aspect of generation X’s cultural-political agenda, a 
general sense of alienation, can be discerned in Cobain’s lyrics, in Nir- 
vana’s music, and in many dour anecdotes from Cobain’s life. However, a 
problem emerges when one leaps to the conclusion that Cobain’s musi- 
cal (and poetic) endeavors were therefore part and parcel of a larger cul- 
tural movement that wished to disown the cultural-political agendas of 
the previous generation. To be sure, Nirvana does at times tap into some 
of this generational politics. This was the case, for instance, on the song 
“Territorial Pissings” (Nevermind, 1991), which begins with a brief vocal 
introduction in which Krist Novoselic provides a derisive rendition of 
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one of the 1960s counterculture’s most salient musical articulations of 
the peace movement, the Youngbloods’ 1971 hit “Get Together.” This 
quickly fades as Cobain’s “grunge” guitar takes over the musical sound- 
space, and the post-punk rock song is underway. The title of Nirvana’s 
song itself, with its hint toward the role of expressive culture in the gen- 
erational conflict, is enough to carry the message of generational antipa- 
thy. As Jim Berkenstadt explains, Novoselic’s choice of lyric “suggests a 
sarcastic message from Krist and Kurt to their respective estranged par- 
ents, whose generation espoused the ideals of brotherly and sisterly love 
but whose own marriages more often than not ended up in divorce.”®° 
However, the question that must be asked of this phenomenon is 
whether (or at least to what extent) the unproblematic association be- 
tween Cobain’s cultural politics and the politics of his fans is valid. 


The Man Whom the World Sold: Celebrity, Identity, 
and the Challenges of Authenticity 


Michael Coyle and Jon Dolan have recently suggested a relationship be- 
tween Kurt Cobain’s death and the concept of authenticity: “The larger 
question might be, what commercial music has to do with authenticity 
in any form? The music industry invokes tradition primarily as another 
marketing strategy. But tradition, and an authentic relation to it, clearly 
means more than that not only to critics .. . but also to fans and musi- 
cians. Kurt Cobain, after all, died for it.”®! Their suggestion is unques- 
tionably provocative, but also provocatively open ended. What, for 
instance, do they see as the relationship between “authenticity” and 
“tradition”? Do they mean that Cobain deliberately killed himself in 
an effort to reinscribe some of the sincerity that he lost when Nirvana 
signed with DGC and struck gold? Are they simply repeating the famil- 
iar American cliché that fame kills? In this final section I want to ex- 
plore the subject of authenticity further and suggest that we might in- 
deed understand Kurt Cobain’s death (and life, and music making) in 
terms of his relationship with this powerful and pervasive critical trope. 
Consider these two comments about Kurt Cobain, which demon- 
strate the ways in which identity and authenticity enter the discourse on 
popular-music culture: 


There was no line between who he was and what his music was, no arti- 
fice, no posing, no false front.8? 


Kurt Cobain is not a person. He’s turned into something that represents 
different things for different people.®> 
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Applauding Cobain’s integrity, the first commentator evokes a ubiqui- 
tous sentiment in the literature on Cobain (and, one might argue, on 
rock music in general): the communion between Cobain’s identity and 
his music allowed him to express himself authentically in his art. Cobain 
was special, in other words, because his art was sincere. The second com- 
mentator, however, insists on a fundamentally different interpretation: 
because of his massive fame, Cobain had no chance at realizing authen- 
tic selfhood, and instead of being proprietor of his own identity, Cobain 
was robbed of his “real self,” and the fragments of his identity were in 
due course put to the service of a dehumanizing mass market. 

Taken together, these two statements form a paradox—an example 
of the kind of “irony” that Lionel Trilling once attributed to the power 
of authenticity®+—that pervades the literature on Cobain. While Cobain’s 
music has been received as an authentic expression of himself (his feel- 
ings, his values, and his political and cultural beliefs), at the same time 
it is habitually acknowledged that Cobain’s identity was made fragile, 
perhaps even fatally depleted, on account of his celebrity. In fact, the 
veritability of the second comment renders the first an impossibility: if 
Cobain was indeed not in control of his own identity, how could he 
have been expressing his authentic identity in his music? Of course, we 
cannot know to what extent Cobain’s self or identity was “his own.” 
Neither can we know whether he even meant what he said in any given 
situation. But whether or not Cobain “actually” was sincere is not the 
issue. One can accept any number of stated positions or beliefs as socio- 
logical facts, insofar as they were held by real individuals in real situa- 
tions. The cultural-critical interest therefore lies in the tension gener- 
ated by the juxtaposition of these facts—by the competing conceptions 
of identity and authenticity that circulated in the early 1990s around the 
Nirvana phenomenon. 

The author of the second comment sees Cobain as a victim of the 
deadening effects of fame. When one’s creativity is increasingly put to 
the service of others, he would argue, an individual’s identity becomes 
another level removed from his or her control. One might go so far as to 
say that Cobain suffered from a profound “identity crisis” that resulted 
from the combination of his fame, his heavy drug use, and his likely de- 
pression.®> The subject of fame and identity has been explored recently 
from the perspective of psychology—specifically with respect to the psy- 
chological effects of fame on self-identification. The psychologist Mark 
Schaller investigates the hypothesis that “the attainment of fame leads 
to chronic self-consciousness” and concludes that such a state leads ulti- 
mately to self-destructive behavior on the part of famous individuals.°° 
He argues that fame is inherently connected to the psychological state of 
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“objective self-awareness”—a situation in which an individual views 
himself or herself through the eyes of others because he or she is chroni- 
cally aware of the attention lavished upon him or her on the part of un- 
known others who continually observe his or her every move.®” Due to 
this unceasing scrutiny, the objectively self-aware individual can there- 
fore be described as “other directed”: his or her life is led—willingly or 
unwillingly—for the sake of others. 

Schaller explains that such other-directedness manifests itself in 
one of two ways: “Chronic self-consciousness may lead to. . . the ten- 
dency to compare oneself against successful others or against one’s own 
‘ideal self.’ ’88 One’s “ideal self” is the “authentic self ””—the self that 
one wishes oneself to be, given the appropriate opportunities and the 
integrity or strength of will to capitalize upon them. The quest for per- 
sonal authenticity, therefore, is arguably made all the more daunting 
with the introduction of celebrity. Schaller elaborates upon the process 
of self-identification for the chronically self-conscious individual: 


Two subsets of strategic responses are typically used to cope with the nega- 
tive affective consequences of self-consciousness. One strategy is to reduce 
the discrepancy between one’s real and ideal self. A person might achieve 
this by behaving in such a way as to attain the ideal, or by lowering the 
level of his or her ideals to more realistic levels. This strategy is not likely 
to be effective for the celebrity, however; given that the culture of fame 
often exaggerates expectations beyond a level that can be attained with 
any regularity, attainment of ideals may be impossible. Revision of ideals 
may also be difficult because the expectations or ideals to which public figures 
respond are not fully under their own control but may instead reflect the ideals 
imposed by others [emphasis mine}].8? 


The argument here is that an individual’s authentic self is potentially 
threatened by the kind of fame one observes in contemporary popular- 
music culture. Individuals who live constantly in the public spotlight are 
at risk of not being in control of their own selves—at least to the extent 
that the existentialist tradition would deem necessary for the formation 
of an authentic self and thus a fully self-responsible life. (With respect 
to the realm of popular music, this argument might be taken one step 
further: because music making is typically understood as an act of self- 
expression, the existential crises that arise as a result of fame will also 
find themselves expressed in the music itself.) 

As one might expect, Cobain often commented on the troubles he 
had in dealing with the sycophantic behavior of his fans. He regularly 
complained, for instance, about the impositions put on him by Nirvana’s 
fans—complete strangers who would instruct him at impromptu meetings 
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backstage or at parties on how to live his life, what kind of music to 
make, and so on. He complained in an interview in Guitar World maga- 
zine that “[ j]ust because I say ‘I’ in a song, it doesn’t necessarily mean me 
[and] a lot of people have a problem with that.”%° The strained relation- 
ship between Cobain and his fans also came to be much discussed in the 
popular press. Cobain’s position was treated with empathy by critics who 
held him up as a sincere (and sincerely talented) artist. One commenta- 
tor explained the situation on an existential level, suggesting that Cobain 
was deeply saddened by “the horror of finding out that this was all his art 
could attract—people who stare back sheepishly, or worse, reverently, at 
your rage.”?! For this author, the preferred alternative would have been 
an audience more “in tune” with Cobain’s intended expressive project 
and less interested in the kind of superficial hero-worship common in 
mainstream popular-music reception. 

This brings us back to the issue of the relationship between the cul- 
tural politics of alternative music and the music of Nirvana. Any appeal 

“alternative music” as an antiestablishment cultural movement priori- 
tizes the kinds of meaning generated by fans, often at the expense of the 
meanings intended by the recording artists themselves. The assumption 
here is that fans are unfailingly full of the same sincerity and devotion 
that they expect of their idols. But this approach leaves unanswered 
some of the deeper issues of the negotiation of meaning in culture and 
the tensions that play themselves out among multiple meanings of the 
same cultural phenomena. Instead, critics might consider a more open- 
ended hermeneutic stance toward the subject: neither creation nor re- 
ception should be prioritized at the expense of the other. The tension 
between the two—the competing ideologies and the ironies that result 
—constitute the interesting materials, for the simple reason that such 
tension is what characterizes (and drives) popular-music culture in the 
first place. These tensions are, however, often glossed over in the service 
of more simplistic ideological readings. 

The cultural politics at play in the case of Nirvana are founded 
upon the fact that the myth of rock as antiestablishment rebellion has 
been influential not only on the writing of rock history, but on the pub- 
lic reception of rock as well.?2 Understanding the relationship between 
production and reception and the way authenticity shapes both is an 
important part of understanding the way popular music operates cultur- 
ally. The idea of authenticity not only serves as a tool for understanding 
popular-music reception but also allows us to conceive of ways that 
recording artists attempt to express themselves more “truly” within the 
confines of popular culture—a realm that has the potential to be cre- 
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atively stifling because of both corporate standardization and the ideo- 
logical stagnation of fans. 

All of this leads back to Cobain himself, for we might think of 
him (and his work) as emblematic of the impossible dichotomy between 
countercultural ideals and the practical economy of the popular-music 
industry. During his lifetime, much was made of Cobain’s need to escape 
the working-class machismo of his native town of Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton, a small logging town about 100 miles southwest of Seattle. In this 
scenario, Cobain’s move to Seattle and his entrance into the realm of 
popular-music culture represented his redemption. However, one might 
interpret this move as one that led him merely into another unbearable 
environment—a realm in which the needs of his fans were dictating his 
creativity, indeed his life, to the extent that his life was not his own. 

According to his own testimony (which we have no reason to take 
as insincere), Cobain wanted to create a style of music that he felt this 
underground music scene could not accommodate. However, at the very 
least, he was not a strong enough individual to carry through, to push 
the envelope. Unlike David Bowie—whose “aesthetic of escape” (Heb- 
dige) functioned on all levels, including personality—Cobain found 
himself unable to escape, least of all from the powerful cultural claims of 
authenticity that dominate rock discourse. (We can witness another at- 
tempt at such breaking free in Cobain’s cross-dressing, a subject that di- 
rectly bears on a discussion of authenticity. But this never emerged as a 
central component of his aesthetic.) In a music culture in which identity 
politics reigns mightily, Cobain was not able to find a niche that could 
satisfy his own realization of authenticity, even though his image and his 
music satisfied his fans tremendously. And while Cobain was struggling 
(again, at least in his own words) to achieve expressive authenticity in 
his music, that same music was being used as a means by which his fans 
could form their own identities by associating with his music and deem- 
ing it authentic. A rather depressing irony emerges as a result of this 
interpretation that suggests a cynical view of popular-music culture— 
that all were deceived in their search for authenticity, fans and Cobain 
alike.?3 

In the end, there seems to be no argument against the fact that 
a seriously debilitating combination of drug addiction and depression 
killed Kurt Cobain. But it is also worth examining the role that music 
making played in his life. Although he actively scrutinized the musical 
world in developing his own sense of musical authenticity, Cobain was 
somehow unable to transfer the results of that quest into music that 
transcended, in his mind, the standardized emptiness of a popular-music 
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culture that he claimed to have deplored. In the end, the idea of cultural 
authenticity stifled and devoured Kurt Cobain. It remains among the 
most important issues in American popular culture. 


Notes 
1. Dick Hebdige, Subculture: The Meaning of Style (London and New York: Routledge, 


1995). Hebdige’s work is representative of the larger concerns of the Centre for Contem- 
porary Cultural Studies (CCCS) at the University of Birmingham, UK, the pioneers of 
the English-language discipline of cultural studies as we know it today. Hebdige had con- 
tributed two essays (“The Meaning of Mod” and “Reggae, Rastas and Rudies”) to the 
center’s earlier collaborative publication: Stuart Hall and Tony Jefferson, eds., Resistance 
through Rituals: Youth Subcultures in Post-War Britain (London: Unwin Hyman, 1976). 
The content of both of Hebdige’s essays was reworked into a substantial portion of part 1 
of Subculture. 


2. Nevermind (DGCD 24425). The album’s first single, “Smells like Teen Spirit,” also 
crossed over. See Jim Berkenstadt and Charles Cross, Nevermind: Nirvana (New York: 
Shirmer Books, 1998), 125. The members of Nirvana were Kurt Cobain (songwriter), 
vocals and guitar; Krist (or Chris) Novoselic, bass; and Dave Grohl, drums. 


3. The sociologist Philip Ennis has characterized American popular-music culture as 
one made up of several “streams,” each of which can be distinguished by elements of pro- 
duction, dissemination, and reception. Ennis’s model is indebted to Howard S. Becker’s 
notion of “art worlds.” See Ennis, The Seventh Stream: The Emergence of Rocknroll in 
American Popular Music (Hanover, N.H.: Wesleyan University Press, 1992), and Becker, 
Art Worlds (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1982). 


4. Hebdige, 26-27. 


5. This view of rock history differs from that of Allan Moore, who has characterized 
rock history as marked by a dialectic “between successive turns to sophistication and 
simplification.” See his The Beatles: Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), 75. 1 would argue that in rock of the past several 
decades even the “simplest” fare—punk or Nirvana’s music, for example—can be under- 
stood as “sophisticated” in terms of its mixture of codes, or its sounds, techniques, and 
allusions. 


6. The program was recorded at Sony Music Studios in New York City on 18 Nov. 
1993. It premiered on MTV on 14 Dec. 1993. 


7. The “Unplugged” appearance was not the first time that Nirvana’s lineup included 
a cello: the cellist Lori Goldston joined the band on the 1993 In Utero tour. Moreover, 
the British fanzine writer Suzi Black reports that at the New York Music Seminar in 
July 1993, at the Pyramid Club in New York’s East Village, “they brought on cellos 
and acoustic guitars for the finale,” a decision that “went down very badly.” See Black, 


Nirvana Tribute: The Life and Death of Kurt Cobain (London: Omnibus, 1994), 35. 


8. “The Man Who Sold the World,” written by David Bowie, produced by Tony Vis- 
conti, on The Man Who Sold the World (recorded 1970 at Trident and Advision Studios, 
London; originally released Apr. 1971; reissued on David Bowie: Sound + Vision I 
[Rykodisc RCD 90120, 1989]). 
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9. David Fricke, “Blood on the Tracks,” Melody Maker, 29 Oct. 1994; reprinted in John 
Rocco, Nirvana Companion: Two Decades of Commentary (New York: Schirmer, 1998), 
231. 


10. Hebdige, 60. 


11. Punk’s transformational element was found in the West Indian tradition of reggae, 
which, in Hebdige’s words, “carried the necessary conviction, the political bite, so obvi- 
ously missing in most contemporary white music.” Punk, then, at least in its British man- 
ifestation, restored the requisite “blackness” to the subcultural music scene. See Hebdige, 


63. 


12. Indeed, both Bowie and his producer, Tony Visconti, intended this album to be 
something special: “At the outset David and I agreed to make this album our Sgt. Pepper 
—anything goes, no matter how far-fetched.” See Visconti’s Web site at <www.tonyvis- 
conti.com/manwho.html>. The influence of the Beatles’ 1967 Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts 
Club Band on the “progressive” aesthetic in rock will be discussed at length later. 


13. The stylophone is a small electronic organlike device originally sold as a children’s 
musical toy. Two types of stylophone were manufactured in the mid- to late 1960s and 
throughout the 1970s by the British firm Diibreq and the Chicago-based American Sty- 
lophone Company: the smaller, pocket-sized stylophone and a larger version (roughly 
five times the size of the smaller model), the Stylophone 350S. Bowie had set something 
of a trend in popular music production by including a stylophone on his song “Space 
Oddity” (on the album Space Oddity, first released in the United Kingdom as David Bowie 
[1969] and in the United States as Man of Words/Man of Music [1969]; rereleased as Space 
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